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QUALITY AND VALUE? 


OWHERE in ethics and general theory of value have greater 

mystery and confusion abounded than with regard to the cate- 
gory of ‘‘quality.’’ The category is one that is deeply embedded 
in common language and practice. We often say that one object 
or experience or way of life is qualitatively superior to another, 
and we make our choices accordingly. Yet the category of qual- 
ity has been recalcitrant not merely to the efforts of philosophers 
to define it—for definitions of fundamental categories are always 
hazardous—but to their attempts to clarify it. The result has 
usually been either that the category has been accepted as in- 
effable and unanalyzable, so that judgments of quality become 
mere dogmatic assertions (perhaps alleged to have a transcendental 
basis), or else that quality has been explained away by being re- 
duced to some other category such as quantity or integration which 
offers more footholds for analysis. 

The difficulty arises partly from the fact that the term ‘‘qual- 
ity’’ as applied to values has a multiplicity of meanings. We may 
say that one piece of cloth is of better quality than another be- 
cause it is warmer or more durable. On the other hand, we may 
praise its quality because it gives an exquisite sensation of sight 
or touch even though it is flimsy. When a southern negro judges 
that certain whites are ‘‘quality folks’’ and is not merely being 

1This paper was written, and accepted for publication, before I had the 
opportunity to read the manuscript of Professor Dewey’s ‘‘ Valuation Judg- 
ments and Immediate Quality’’ (this JouRNAL, Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 309-317). 
Since Professor Dewey’s paper contains very detailed comments on my earlier 
paper, ‘‘ ‘Objectivity’ in Value Judgments’’ (this JouRNAL, Vol. XL, 1943, pp. 
5-14), I shall have to defer my reply until a later occasion. The discussion 
of the ‘‘perceptual source of value’’ in this paper, however, should make it 
clear to Professor Dewey that I do not conceive all ‘‘immediate qualities’? 
to be apprehended by introspection. This is one of the main points upon 
which he criticized my earlier paper, and I can see that my brief discussion 
of the question there could easily have led him to misinterpret my position. 
Most of the points at issue between Professor Dewey and myself, however, 
are logical and methodological, and consequently do not fall directly within 
the scope of the present paper. In so far as such questions are relevant to 
the topic of ‘‘immediate qualities,’ I shall have to postpone a reply to Pro- 
fessor Dewey upon this topic as well. 
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snobbish, he may be referring either to the considerateness and 
justice with which they treat their servants and each other, or, 
since the negro race is a highly esthetic one, to the charm of a cer- 
tain manner of living. Probably his judgment is most often a — 
blend of both moral and esthetic considerations. 

About all that such usages of the term have in common is that 
they mean by the quality of an object or an act simply the ground 
for approving it. When one thing is loosely said to be qualita- 
tively superior to another, we mean merely that it is preferable. 
But just what properties of it constitute the ground of the prefer- 
ence are left mysterious unless we can pursue the analysis further 
than this. The term, then, might just as well be abandoned if we 
can not assign to it a more precise and specific meaning. 

As the above examples suggest, the term ‘‘quality’’ as com- 
monly used may include characteristics of objects that are purely 
instrumental in their value. When a cloth is praised for its dura- 
bility or an act for its ‘‘moral’’ quality, we are obviously referring 
to uses and consequences and not merely to immediate or intrinsic 
properties. On the other hand, the term is often applied to the 
intrinsic values of an object or experience in contrast to the ex- 
trinsic values. This usage is analogous to the logical or meta- 
physical sense in which a quality is distinguished from a relation. 

Before we can suggest a more precise meaning for the term, 
then, we must find the grounds for ascribing to anything an in- 
trinsic value. This is a question upon which the most influential 
theories of value now current are far from clear. 

Empirical and naturalistic thinkers today generally treat value 
as a function of needs, desires, interests, and satisfactions. Thus 
the good or valuable in the most generic sense is defined by R. 
B. Perry as ‘‘any object of any interest.’’? People value that in 
which they are interested, that which they seek to possess or 
achieve. 

So stated, the theory does not make clear the distinction be- 
tween instrumental and intrinsic value. Nevertheless, such a dis- 
tinction seems to be presupposed. That which is valued in the 
object is an instrumental or relational property, its capacity to 
lead to the satisfaction of an interest or desire. Intrinsic or con- 
summatory value is realized in the satisfaction of the desire, or in 
the anticipation of this satisfaction. Intrinsic value, then, in the 
strict sense, is found in an experience, and only derivatively, or 
by metonymy, in an object regarded as a potential cause of that 
experience or as one component of it. 


2 General Theory of Value, ch. V. 
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What is it, then, about an experience which gives it intrinsic 
value? Traditional hedonism would have said ‘‘pleasure’’; cur- 
rent value theory, for reasons some of which are good and some 
are bad, prefers to speak of ‘‘enjoyment”’ or ‘‘liking’’ or ‘‘con- - 
summatory quality.’’ Attaching as it does to the satisfaction 
phase of the interest-satisfaction nexus, intrinsic value involves 
feeling, or an affective component, and this is essential. If the 
attainment of the objective is not accompanied by a positive af- 
fective element, we say that we were wrong in desiring the object 
and hence mistaken in regarding it as the source of intrinsic value. 
But, as we shall see, the attainment of a desired object nearly al- 
ways brings some enjoyment or consummatory quality with it, 
and even when it does not do so, the disappointment may be out- 
weighed by the values of the anticipation; hence the plausibility 
and the partial truth of the interest theory. 

We have been speaking so far of interests in isolation from 
each other, and hence of value in its most primitive or generic 
sense. When we consider interests in the total context of life, 
that is, in relation to each other and to the material and social 
environment, we see that some interests have to be modified or ex- 
tirpated. For, as they sprout, our desires may conflict among 
themselves, and they may aim at objects which the environment 
can not supply. Hence at the level of value in system an interest 
theory becomes an integration theory. In order that an object 
or experience may be judged good, it must not merely satisfy an 
interest, but must be seen upon reflection to possess such proper- 
ties that it will promote—or at any rate not hinder—the realiza- 
tion of an organized pattern of interests of the individual or of 
the group. In Spinoza’s language, at this level something is good 
or valuable if it is ‘‘a means of attaining that type of human na- 
ture which we have set before us.’’® On this basis, any life that 
is harmonious or well integrated will possess some intrinsic value. 
Hence a principle of tolerance: there are many individual ways 
of life and many cultures that possess value, and we must not in- 
sist that they all be cast in one mold. 

Yet tolerance does not imply indifferentism, and a pluralism 
or relativism such as is required by an interest theory must face 
the recurrent necessity for making a choice. When we are forced 
to choose between two patterns of life which are equally well inte- 
grated, we may make our choice on the ground that one is ‘‘quali- 
tatively’’ richer than another. Thus men have chosen to live in 
Paris rather than in Boston, or in Tahiti rather than in Paris. 


8 Ethics, Part IV, Preface. 
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We may even, if we choose the life of a poet or an adventurer 
over that of a business man or a professor, deliberately sacrifice 
a certain amount of ‘‘integration’’ for the sake of ‘‘qualitative 
richness’’ of experience. 

In order to deal with situations of this kind, we need to ex- 
amine aspects of value which are ignored by the theories we have 
been considering. I should like to suggest that the inadequacy of 
the interest theory, with its consequence the principle of integra- 
tion, springs from the fact that it takes into account only one of 
the two chief sources of intrinsic value. 

If an experience has intrinsic value when it includes an af- 
fective element called ‘‘enjoyment’’ or ‘‘liking,’’ we can find two 
sources for this value. It may attach primarily to conation or to 
perception, and in the two cases we may speak of conative and 
perceptual value respectively. The two sources or types of value 
are nearly always closely interwoven, but they are distinguishable 
by analysis. 


THE CONATIVE SOURCE OF VALUE 


Conative value springs from the pursuit of a goal or a purpose. 
I desire something; when I get it (or advance toward getting it 
or foretaste its attainment), the experience has an affective qual- 
ity which confers intrinsic value upon the object as experienced 
or ‘‘phenomenal object.’’ This is the type of value which is the 
focus of an interest theory, and it was in part to this type of 
value that Aristotle was referring when he said that ‘‘pleasure’’ 
accompanies the performance of any unimpeded activity.* The 
physiological reasons for this tendency of enjoyment to inhere 
in the working out of conation are obscure.’ One of the most 
plausible theories is that a purpose or conation involves a tension, 
or rather, a series of tensions directed upon the successive phases 
of the attainment of the end. Enjoyment or consummatory qual- 
ity, and hence intrinsic value, accompanies the release of the ten- 
sions. 

Conation is a much more inclusive source of value than many 
of the proponents of an interest theory themselves have made clear. 
Our interests or conations may be of a great variety of kinds— 
‘*practical,’’ moral, intellectual, and esthetic. We call them prac- 
tical in the narrow sense when they involve manipulation of the 
environment and eventuate in possession or consumption of a ma- 
terial object. The ‘‘governing propensities’’ which motivate them 


4 Nicomachean Ethics, Books VII, X. I say ‘‘in part,’’ because accord- 
ing to Aristotle pleasure attaches also to contemplation, or the activity of nous, 
which does not involve striving. 
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may be biological or quasi-instinctive in their origin, or they may 
be implanted by experience. However they originate, when im- 
plemented by choice of the means to realize them, they give rise 
to specific strivings whose working out brings gratification. The 
moment of attainment may be brief and the gratification fleeting 
in consequence; hence the contempt of some moralists and esthetes 
for ‘‘worldly’’ pursuits. But the practical man may reply that . 
what he enjoys is not so much the victory as the game; that is to 
say, the successive attainment of subordinate goals auxiliary to 
the terminal goal. 

‘*Moral’’ value, in so far as it is not merely instrumental, is 
similar in character. Morality in the restricted sense is directed 
toward integration of the individual’s needs and toward socializa- 
tion of them with the interests of others. Although moral activity 
may thus be initially of an instrumental character, the pursuit of 
a subordinate end, as we have seen, can bring intrinsic or consum- 
matory values with it. To earn money or write a book or relieve 
the sufferings of others may involve getting up early in the morn- 
ing, which at first is disagreeable; but later the habit of early 
rising may cancel at least part of the disagreeableness through the 
intrinsic gratification which the accomplishment of any purpose 
brings with it. As Epicurus put the matter, perhaps with some 
exaggeration : 


Wherefore prudence is a more precious thing even than philosophy; from it 
spring all the other virtues, for it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleas- 
ure which is not also a life of prudence, honor and justice; nor lead a life 
of prudence, honor and justice which is not also a life of pleasure. For the 
virtues have grown into one with a pleasant life, and a pleasant life is in- 
separable from them.5 


Intellectual activity has been so often praised either as purely 
“‘contemplative’’ or else as purely instrumental that we do not 
have an adequate analysis of its attendant values. The intellect, 
as the Greeks themselves recognized, is the chief agent of integra- 
tion; they did not give sufficient emphasis to the consequence that 
the values of intellectual activity are in considerable measure ex- 
trinsic. But intellectual activity also has its intrinsic rewards, 
whether we conceive it, with the instrumentalists, as ‘‘problem- 
solving,’’ or, with Plato and Aristotle, as directed to the posses- 
sion of knowledge for its own sake. In either case the intrinsic 
value is largely, though not wholly, conative. Problem-solving 
is a type of conation, and has its consummatory values accordingly. 
Mrs. Langer has given us a modern version of the Greek view in 

5 Letter to Menoeceus. , 
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arguing that the need to symbolize experience is a primary hu- 
man need, or, to use the language of the interest theory, a govern- 
ing propensity; she cites evidence to show that the human being 
is interested in symbolic transformation as an end in itself.* In- 
tellectual activity, then, possesses conative value not only through 
its capacity to solve practical problems, but also by satisfying the 
basic human impulse to find symbols for experience. 

The values accompanying conation are so important that we 
may even, as in games, set up quite arbitrary ends in order to ob- 
tain the enjoyment that comes from the pursuit of them. What 
we value is, to paraphrase Kant, not the purpose but the purposive- 
ness. 

THE PERCEPTUAL SOURCE OF VALUE 


As prevalent as the values springing from conation may be, 
this is not the only source of intrinsic value. For some values, 
or some elements of value, come to us unsought, and therefore do 
not spring from the release of a tension, since no purposive tension 
is directly involved. 

This second type of intrinsic value we may call ‘‘ perceptual 
value,’’ since it seems to arise from perception of the immediate 
qualities of an object or an act, whether these qualities and their 
accompanying enjoyment have been anticipated and striven for 
or not. Very likely we never get an example of perceptual value 
in an unmixed state, yet it is perhaps seen in its greatest degree 
of purity in esthetic experience. 

Esthetic experience—even from the point of view of the spec- 
tator of a work of art—is not indeed purely passive or contem- 
plative; it has its conative aspects. Esthetic perception, as Mrs. 
Langer has argued, is itself a mode of knowing: the primary huv- 
man need to symbolize experience may find expression in art as 
well as in scientific or ‘‘intellectual’’ activity. The scientist 
symbolizes experience chiefly by analyzing out its relational aspects, 
while the artist presents its qualities in their particularity. The 
spectator satisfies vicariously the need for symbolization by sharing 
in the artist’s creative achievement. 

Esthetic experience, however, arouses also more specific cona- 
tions. It involves alertness and the search for form. It includes, 
like Perry’s interests, ‘‘expectations’’—for example, of repetitions, 
modulations, and resolutions—and it may give us pantomimic sat- 
isfaction of such ‘‘governing propensities’’ as our biological and 
social drives. But in esthetic experience the goal is set by the 
artist—or induced by Nature or the rush of life—and our primary 


6 Philosophy in a New Key. 
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purpose, when we consent to submit ourselves, is to perceive the 
structure, texture, and meaning of the esthetic object. When we 
enter upon the act of submission, we do not know what the artist’s 
goal is. We do not, as in some other kinds of purposive activ- 
ity, have a preconceived objective for which we seek to find and 
execute the means. The artist’s activity—which, of course, has 
a large ‘‘practical’’ element—may involve more or less of this, but 
not even the artist in the act of making has more than a general 
aim in mind, and I am speaking here of his audience. We are 
passive in the sense that we are following and not leading to the 
goal, however much alertness and anticipation may accompany 
the process of submission. Our primary purpose, in so far as the 
activity is purposive, is to perceive what the artist put there for 
us (or for himself) to perceive. And we value the experience pri- 
marily not for the success of our communication with the artist, 
but for the intrinsic characters of the perception itselfi—of that 
which is communicated. 

Although part of the total satisfaction or value in esthetic ex- 
perience comes from our sharing in the artist’s purpose of symbo- 
lizing experience and from our success in grasping his intent, these 
conative factors are consequently of secondary importance. And 
so an interest theory has seemed to be adequate only because so 
little attention has been given by general theory of value to esthetic 
value. We must remember that an ‘‘interest’’ has been defined 
by Perry as including not only a ‘‘governing propensity,’’ but also 
an accompanying ‘‘expectation.’?” Now it may be possible to 
find, or to presume, a governing propensity behind every esthetic 
experience. In a broad sense of ‘‘need,’’ we may say that every- 
thing that gratifies us, either by way of conation or by way of 
perception, responds to a need, even though the need may have 
been latent or merely potential before the stimulus came which 
evoked it. To say this is tautologous. If our psycho-physical 
organism were not congenitally disposed, or shaped by experience, 
in such a way as to respond gratefully to a perception, we should 
not so respond to it. But in esthetic experience the ‘‘expectations”’ 
involved, such as were mentioned previously, are far from ade- 
quate to the event. The esthetic object is rich beyond our antici- 
pations. It always contains an element of novelty, of surprise, of 
superfluity relatively to our specific purposes. Poetry gives us 
detail, such as imagery, beyond what is required to carry the log- 
ical structure of the poem, texture beyond the bare semantical 
reference of the symbols, rhythmic variety and sonority and in- 


7 Op. cit., ch. VII. 
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tricacy of sound beyond the mechanical demands of the metre and 
often in conflict with them. The painter, even when he is repre- 
senting nature, tries to give every portion of his canvas a formal 
and textural value that parts of his model lack. Far from an- 
swering to some definite pre-existing purpose, the esthetic object 
may set our strivings to rest by seizing us with the unforeseen 
splendor of the sensuous manifold. The enjoyment of this com- 
ponent of esthetic value, then, springs from the perception of the 
qualities before us, not from the release of a conative tension. 

I am not suggesting that esthetic perception is the work of a 
disembodied mind, or that the sensuous element in it is divorced 
from kinesthetic adjustments and from incipient action-tendencies. 
Our enjoyment of the ‘‘material’’ factor in a work of art, such as 
the powder blue or ox-blood red of a Chinese jar, comes nearest 
to the passivity of pure sensation; and the part that this may 
play in the total experience suffices to warn us against reducing 
the whole of esthetic value to the by-products of conation. But in 
perception of form, taken even at its simplest terms in an orna- 
mental shape, tensions are involved. In such cases—let us say 
our enjoyment of the shape of the Chinese jar or of a piece of 
pre-Dynastic Egyptian alabaster ware—the ease with which the 
eye muscles make the transition from one portion of the curve to 
another, together with other empathic and peripathic elements— 
so far as any such factors are relevant to the perception of form, 
which, of course, has often been questioned—may eventuate in 
conative value. The distinction of perceptual from conative value 
here, however, is found in the fact that we enjoy not merely the 
release from the tensions but the tensions themselves—their equi- 
librium as well as their resolution. Thus the conflict in a tragedy 
enriches the play not only because it leads to the dénouement, but 
also because we relish the symmetrical balance of the opposing 
forces. 

The fact that something more than gratified conation is in- 
volved in value seems to be given at least partial recognition by 
Professor Dewey in his esthetic theory, even though it may be in- 
sufficiently emphasized in his general treatments of value. In 
Theory of Valuation and elsewhere, Dewey treats value as some- 
thing that arises in the implementation of a ‘‘need’’ or a ‘‘lack,”’ 
and hence as primarily conative. In Art as Experience, however, 
we find many qualifying statements such as the following: ‘‘An 
environment that was always and everywhere congenial to the 
straightaway execution of our impulsions would set a term to 
growth as surely as one always hostile would irritate and destroy. 
Impulsion forever boosted on its forward way would run its course 
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thoughtless, and dead to emotion.’’® The environment, he urges, 
must within measure offer resistance if the activity of adjusting 
ourselves to it is to possess value. Dewey’s principal reason for 
this is that thereby the objects around us acquire significance, by 
evoking thought and a greater variety of purposive action. But 
it can also be argued that obstacles to our action make us more 
aware of the perceptual qualities of the environment and of our 
responses to it, together with their attendant values. It is a truism 
that we are usually so intent on our purposes that we notice only 
those aspects of the world around us to which we are forced to at- 
tend. Our purposes may determine which aspects of the environ- 
ment we select for attention, but the intrinsic perceptual qualities 
of that to which we are attending may absorb our notice and even 
divert us from our purposes so that we contemplate the medium 
itself as a source of intrinsic perceptual value; hence a part of 
the value derived from contrast, conflict, and even from ‘‘dis- 
order’’ in a work of art.° 

The effort to distinguish between the two sources of value is 
complicated by the fact that an object of perceptual value, even 
though it may be unsought, immediately acquires an element of 
conative value when it is experienced. If the perception of it is 
enjoyable, we have an impulse to hold on to it, to sustain it in 
consciousness,’° and this striving when gratified itself acquires an 
aura of successful purposiveness. But it would seem to be an 
inversion of the true state of affairs to say, as an interest theory 
must, that the object is valuable only because we experience the 
impulse to hold on to it. On the contrary, it may more plausibly 
be said that we hold on to it because the perception is experienced 
as intrinsically valuable. 

Just as perceptual value in esthetic experience is intermingled 
with conative value, ‘‘practical’’ activity conversely may contain an 
element of perceptual value. Pursuit of a preconceived end, even 
of a biological or economic sort, may involve more or less enjoy- 
ment of the sensuous and dramatic qualities of the situation. Only 
our most hounded activities are entirely void of other sources of 
gratification besides the release from the tensions that drive us 
upon our goal. And it is a commonplace that when we are ex- 
clusively cramped upon the attainment of a purpose—say the win- 
ning of the game—we get less intrinsic value than when we main- 
tain sufficient detachment to perceive the qualities of the process. 


8 Art as Experience, p. 59. 


deat Cf. 8. C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality, and Lawrence Leighton, ‘‘ Disorder,’’ 
in the Kenyon Review, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1939. 


10 See Perry on ‘‘ recurrent interest,’’ op. cit., ch. IX. 
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Thus when Santayana says that the good life consists in a com- 
bination of attachment with detachment, of purposive activity with 
contemplation, we may translate this to read that the good life 
makes provision for both the conative and the perceptual sources 
of value. Since we may acquire an ‘‘interest’’ in perception for 
its own sake, it follows that, in Santayana’s language, the fully 
rational or harmonious life embraces an element of post-rational 
contemplation." 


Is QuaLity ANALYZABLE? 


Now even when a ‘‘qualitative’’ factor has been recognized, 
as by J. S. Mill, it has commonly been treated as something un- 
analyzable or ineffable. Thus Mill, following Plato, resorts to an 
appeal to authority for the decision between the ‘‘higher’’ and 
‘*lower’’ pleasures: the choice, for example, between pushpin and 
poetry is left to the wise man or the man who has experienced all 
types of pleasure.'* The wise man, presumably, can be quite 
dogmatic about his decisions; he does not give reasons because, on 
Mill’s principles, he can not. As a result of such an attitude 
toward the problem, alleged judgments of quality have been re- 
jected as mere ‘‘ejaculations of emotion’’ and hence unverifiable. 

The belief that qualitative distinctions, in the sense of judg- 
ments about perceptual value, are ineffable, unanalyzable, and 
unverifiable could be defended so long as esthetics and criticism 
of the arts were backward studies. But in the last generation 
we have seen these disciplines come, if not exactly to maturity, 
at any rate to an intellectually vigorous adolescence. In critics 
of painting like Roger Fry and R. H. Wilenski, in literary critics 
like T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards, J. C. Ransom, and their follow- 
ers, an unprecedentedly strenuous attempt has been made to de- 
velop categories and techniques which will permit of a more ade- 
quate analysis of the ‘‘formal’’ or perceptual values of a work 
of art. Philosophical counterparts of this tendency are to be found 
in such writings as 8. C. Pepper’s Aesthetic Quality. To the ex- 
tent that a precise language and reliable techniques are devised 
for the analysis of esthetic experience, we shall be able to talk 
intelligently about the perceptual sources of value both in the 
arts and outside them. The judgments of a critic are verifiable 
in so far as, after due preparation, we can discover in the work 
with which he deals the formal and other properties to which he 
calls our attention, and can experience or fail to experience our- 


11‘ Apologia Pro Mente Sua,’’ in The Philosophy of George Santayana, 
edited by P. A. Schilpp, pp. 560-573. 
12 Utilitarianism, ch. II. 
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selves the same kind of value responses that the critic reports.** 
One reason why the traditional hedonists, such as Mill, were so in- 
articulate about the qualitative factor in value was that they tried 
to talk directly about the emotion, instead of approaching it in- 
directly through an analysis of the perceptual elements which 
give the feeling or pleasure its specific coloring. Just as we saw, 
in criticism of interest theories, that the perceptual factor is some- 
times the ground of the preference or conation, so we must point 
out, in criticism of ‘‘subjectivistic’’ or hedonistic views, that the 
perceptual qualities (which need not be exclusively sensory) are 
the source and differentia of the feeling. 

My intention is not to suggest that all so-called qualitative dis- 
tinctions among values can be reduced to esthetic or perceptual 
categories. Terminologically, we have the alternative of restrict- 
ing ‘‘quality’’ to perceptual factors, or else of continuing to use it 
comprehensively and loosely to denote the grounds of valuational 
preference of whatever sort these grounds may be. If we adopt 
the latter alternative, however, we are now in a better position to 
be clear as to what we mean by the term in a particular instance. 
When we use quality to refer to the instrumental values possessed 
by various types of objects, we can specify the end to which the 
object is useful and what properties constitute its utility. When 
we mean by quality the intrinsic characters of conative value, we 
ean describe the factors in the particular conation. And finally, 
when we apply the term to the esthetic or perceptual source of 
value, we can, if we are trained, perform a critical dissection of 
the properties of the object which contribute to the immediate 
experience. In none of these cases is the value immune to 
analysis.** 

Very often we shall find that more than one type of value is 
involved. When we speak, for example, of the ethical quality of 
an act, or make qualitative distinctions between different ways 

18 The foregoing is not meant to imply that the critic reproduces the per- 
ceptual value of the work of art itself—for that would put him in rivalry 
with the artist—or that esthetic value yields wholly to analysis. I am denying 
that perceptual value is (a) ineffable, on the ground that the artist himself 
articulates it when he presents it, or (b) unanalyzable, on the ground that 
the critic, when he is successful at his job, can trace, at least in part, the 
specific factors of esthetic value to their sources. The final judgment of 
esthetic value is post-analytic; we learn what we can from criticism, and then 
report on our post-analytic experience of the work of art as a Gestalt. 

14 Laird’s ‘‘timological’’ criterion of value (The Idea of Value), and 
Urban’s principle of ‘‘authentication’’ (Language and Reality) are merely 
dogmatic substitutes for the techniques of analysis suggested above; they 


consequently leave the problem of value as mysterious as it was when the 
analyses were first undertaken. 
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of life, we may mean to include all three elements of value, and 
so we can adequately deal with the situation only by distinguish- 
ing them. We may ascribe greater instrumental value to one of 
two ways of life because it leads to better integration of our de- 
sires with one another and with the physical and social world; 
we may prefer it because it consequently brings a larger measure of 
intrinsic value through gratification of the conations involved; and 
also because it affords a greater richness of perceptual or esthetic 
content. If ‘‘morality’’ in the narrower sense applies to per- 
sonal and social integration, the full ethical judgment which is the 
final arbiter in valuation envisages the good life not only as one 
that is harmonious, but also as one that is rich in perceptual aware- 
ness, 


Puiu Buar RIce 
KENYON COLLEGE 





UNIVERSALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY IN ETHICS 


ELATIVISTIC ethical theory is commonly thought to be in 
opposition to objective or universal moral principles. And if 
we define our terms in certain ways this view is correct. But if 
we define our terms in other ways it is not. Relativism and uni- 
versalism are perfectly consistent, and both are true, if we employ 
certain legitimate meanings. Let us consider in what sense uni- 
versalism is inconsistent with relativism, and therefore false, and 
in what sense it is consistent with relativism and true. Clear 
definition and rigorous dialectical elucidation are what is needed. 
(1) We should note first that good and bad are subjective or 
relative in the sense that they always have reference to some indi- 
vidual. Nothing is good at all unless it is good for at least some 
one. If a thing were not good for anybody it would be entirely 
worthless. But even if it were good for somebody, it might not 
be good for anybody else. There is no logical necessity that what 
is good for one must be good for another. 

The truth of this principle is obvious in any real conflict, and 
one of the clearest illustrations is the case where a criminal has 
committed a dastardly crime and has been legally and properly 
condemned to death, and now seeks to escape. In such a case it 
might be better for him, from his own point of view, to escape. It 
would have been still better, of course, not to have committed the 
crime. But once the vile deed was done, escape might be better 
for him than execution. Escape would normally mean a subse- 
quent life haunted by fear and worry and a bad conscience. And 
there are probably some cases where, on this account, death would 
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be better for the criminal, from his own point of view, than es- 
cape. But also there appear to be cases where escape would be 
better than death. A life which was in a measure bothered by 
past sins might in certain instances be better than no life at all. 
And some criminals might be so perverted that they would not 
be bothered much by their past sins. I think that dying by exe- 
cution is at times bad even for a criminal, from his own point of 
view. 

But it is good for society. Here what is bad for one is good 
for another. There is a conflict of goods. Society’s good, or 
goods, from the points of view of the individuals who make it up, 
are to execute the criminal. The criminal’s good, from his own 
point of view, is to escape. 

The good, from the point of view of any individual, is what is 
in accordance with the demands of his own basic nature. In other 
words, his good is whatever is most deeply satisfying to him in the 
long run. If escape would be more satisfying, in the long run, to 
the criminal himself, that is, if the life he would lead after es- 
caping would express his basic nature, his personality, his char- 
acter, his interests, his desires, better than no life at all, then es- 
cape would be better for him. But executing him would be better 
for society than letting him live, because this would be more deeply 
satisfying to the bulk of the people who make up society. Killing 
the culprit is necessary for the protection of a satisfactory social 
order,—an order which will give satisfaction to the responsible 
citizens and to people in general. 

It is assumed here, as in the theories of many perspicacious 
thinkers, that the experiences of satisfaction and of dissatisfaction 
are the ultimate bases and authorities of all moral valuation. 
Satisfaction is intrinsic value. Dissatisfaction is intrinsic dis- 
value. Psychologically these experiences are classified as affects 
or feeling-tones or just feelings. All good and evil are rooted in 
them. Whatever has or contains the feeling of satisfaction—al- 
ways some complex experience or consciousness—is an intrinsic 
good; and whatever contains dissatisfaction is an intrinsic evil. 
And whatever causes either of these feelings is an extrinsic good 
or else an extrinsic evil. Extrinsic goods may be called relative 
goods because their values consist in their causal relations to feel- 
ings of satisfaction. And the values of relative goods are, of 
course, properly called relative or extrinsic values. 

Thus there is nothing either good or bad but feeling—not 
thinking—makes it so. And all feelings are subjective in the sense 
that they are aspects of individual consciousness. They occur only 
inside of individual minds. They vary in some degree from mind 
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to mind. They never escape from their wonted neurones to wander 
at large through space or to merge into any social consciousness. 
The group mind is a pure fiction. Thus all value is either inherent 
in or dependent upon individual consciousness. And thus all value 
is either subjective or relative. 

Two types of objection to this theory should be disposed of. 

(I) The fact that some satisfactions are vicious may seem to 
indicate that we are wrong in identifying intrinsic value with the 
feeling of satisfaction. However, this objection is not well founded. 
Satisfaction is what makes things good and dissatisfaction is what 
makes things bad, and at the same time some things that give satis- 
faction are bad. Things that give a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion will be on the whole bad if they give a dissatisfaction which 
outweighs this. Complex wholes which are predominantly bad 
should be stamped out even if they contain some satisfaction or 
value. Vice is such a whole. All vices have values of some sort. 
If they had none they would never tempt anybody. There is some 
good in nearly every evil thing and some bad in nearly every good 
thing. But man should renounce the goods and the values which 
are, on the whole, bad. For man’s ultimate duty is to pursue his 
own highest good. He should always choose, among possible alter- 
natives, that one which contains or causes the greatest amount 
of value and the smallest amount of disvalue, from his point of 
view. He owes no allegiance to those values which cause the 
thwarting of the basic desires and interests of his own nature and 
thus which conflict with his ultimate duty. 

(II) Some will feel that this theory gives an inadequate ac- 
count of our moral obligation to help others and to codperate with 
society, since, according to it, a man’s ultimate duty, from his 
own point of view, is to do that which will be most satisfactory to 
himself in the long run. This may seem at first sight like a theory 
of complete selfishness. But actually it is not. It does not at 
all imply that a man should pursue no end except his own selfish 
satisfaction. This satisfaction is the ultimate value or justifica- 
tion of anything, from his point of view, and it is the authorita- 
tive determiner of what is, from his point of view, his duty. And 
he may at times pursue it as an end. But a normal man will also 
at times desire, as a final end, that others should be satisfied 
and well off. This is love. Love is a major interest in the hearts 
of nearly all men. The goal of love is the satisfaction or wel- 
fare of others. But still its value or justification, from the point 
of view of him who loves, is the satisfaction he feels when his love 
triumphs, that is, when he is able to make the objects of his af- 
fection happy. The value or justification of his love, from the 
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points of view of the persons who are its objects, is, of course, the 
satisfaction which they feel as a result of it. And its value or 
justification from the social point of view is the satisfaction which 
the bulk of the people who make up society feel as a result of it. 
Society is in fact more satisfactory to its members because so many 
individuals actively pursue the welfare of other individuals. If a 
man’s love is sincere and wise and temperate it will probably be 
justified from all these points of view, and thus he who loves will 
have a duty, from all these points of view, to be kind to the objects 
of his affection. 

An individual does, of course, help others partly as a means 
to his own welfare. He knows that if he helps them they are more 
likely to help him. Helping them is then prudence, and is properly 
called selfish, and is often legitimate. Here the final goal is his 
own satisfaction, and thus in this case the final justification or 
value, from his point of view, is identical with the final end pur- 
sued. But in love, as we have seen, these are not identical. 

To summarize our two rebuttals, the theory that ultimate or 
intrinsic value is individual satisfaction and that all good is either 
subjective or relative, is in no way refuted by the viciousness of 
some satisfactions; and while this theory is in some sense indi- 
vidualistic, still it does not imply that life should be wholly selfish, 
in the ordinary meaning of selfishness. 

(2) Not only are all good and bad subjective or relative, rather 
than objective, but also, in a sense, they are not necessarily wnt- 
versal. In the case of the convicted criminal, which we considered 
above, even though his execution is good for society, still there is at 
least one point of view from which it is bad, namely, his own point 
of view. One exception is enough to destroy universality. 

(3) Moreover, neither goodness nor the judgment of goodness 
are final in this case. After the true and valid judgments of the 
law and of society have been rendered, that the execution will be 
good, the culprit may still truly retort that it will be bad for him. 


But also, in certain senses, good and bad, and our judgments 
about these, and the principles of morality, are objective, univer- 
sal, and final. ; 

(1) Let us start with finality. The judgment of society upon 
the law-breaker is without appeal so far as society is concerned, 
because the good achieved by society in the enforcement of just 
and legal penalties is ultimate and final for it. The fact that in 
certain cases escape would be better for the criminal, from his 
own point of view, is no reason why decent people should help 
him to escape. Society’s duty, from its point of view, is in no 
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way mitigated by the conflicting goods of its victims and enemies. 
Its good is evil to them. But its good is not invalidated by their 
evil. A criminal is a hostile organism. To restrain or execute 
him serves the long-range welfare of society. It is futile to de- 
mand that society should in all cases do good to the hostile organ- 
isms which it suppresses. Their good is injurious to it. A rea- 
sonable citizen should not give his allegiance to their good. The 
reason why he should not is that his own long-run welfare and 
that of his group will be impaired if he does. He must have the 
courage and the determination to maintain his own point of view 
in the face of a world that is in a measure hostile and recalcitrant. 
His point of view, and the duties relative to it, are final for him. 

(2) And, in three senses, moral principles are wniversal. 
(I) When obedience to law and the punishment of law-breakers 
will serve the good of society, as it usually will, then for everybody 
to obey the law, and for every law-breaker to be punished, is good, 
from the social point of view. This goodness, from the social point 
of view, is universal in the sense that it applies to all persons. All 
have a duty, from that point of view, to obey, and, if they disobey, 
to undergo the legal penalties. Even a criminal who has been 
sentenced to death has a duty, from the social point of view, to 
submit and to die. If he were very rational he might possibly 
recognize the existence of such a universal duty. 

But he would doubtless perceive also that the universality of 
this duty was not unqualified. The duty is actually binding with- 
out exception upon everyone, but only from the points of view of 
society and of anybody who may sympathize with its point of 
view. If the criminal’s good, from his own point of view, is in 
conflict with society’s good, from its point of view, and if he is 
somewhat rational, he is likely to repudiate the universal social 
good and duty. However clearly he may recognize its existence, 
he will probably not act on it. If he has a chance to escape, and 
if he has courage, he may try to get away. Society will usually 
have to use force to restrain him, for the sake of its own long- 
range welfare. In the clash of goods force will decide what is done. 
Force does not, of course, decide what is good. What is good, for 
any organism, is ultimately a matter of what accords with its own 
basic nature, that is, what is most deeply satisfying to it in the 
long run. 

We should note also that, from the criminal’s point of view, 
everybody has a duty to help him escape. This duty too is uni- 
versal, But rational citizens will give no allegiance to what is, 
from the criminal’s point of view, obligatory and good. They 
must serve their own highest good at all times. 
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Jail-breaking is, of course, just one special kind of crime. If 
any crime were deeply satisfying to a criminal in the long run it 
would be good for him, though still bad for society. However, suc- 
cessful jail-breaking is the only crime that is ever likely to have 
consequences which are more satisfactory to its perpetrator than 
any possible alternative; and even is results are often disappoint- 
ing to the culprit. A well-ordered society must see to it that crime 
does not pay. If there were any individuals with natures so per- 
verted that they would be thoroughly satisfied with a life of crime, 
like the pirate Lafitte in Louisiana in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century, society would be obligated to stamp them out, or 
restrain them, or re-educate them, if it could. 

We should note that every particular point of view generates 
universal duties. From an earthworm’s point of view, the whole 
universe ought to conspire to help the earthworm live its life suc- 
cessfully. 

(II) Another type of universality which is found in ethics is 
the universality of the principle of relativism. This is the prin- 
ciple that, in every choice, a conscious organism has a duty, from 
its own point of view, but not necessarily from any other, to choose 
that alternative which will involve what is, from its own point 
of view, but not necessarily from any other, the greatest good. 
And this greatest good is, in all cases, that which is in accord with 
its basic nature, i.e., that which is most satisfying to it in the long 
run. This principle is universal by definition. These meanings 
of ‘‘duty’’ and ‘‘good’’ should be used universally because they 
are in accordance with the best traditional usage and because 
they are the meanings which are most helpful in clarifying ethical 
problems. I think that without these meanings the more basic 
truths of man’s moral experience are likely to be missed. 

(III) Universality in ethics is also found in the truth of every 
correct value judgment. All truth is, in a sense, universal, even 
the truth of so-called particular propositions. Consider the judg- 
ment or proposition (1) ‘‘It is good from the social point of view 
for criminal A to die.’’ If this is true at all it is universally true; 
that is, it is true whenever anybody asserts or entertains that exact 
meaning. But this universality does not at all imply proposi- 
tion (2) ‘‘It is good from A’s point of view for A to die,’’ which 
is likely to be false, nor does it imply proposition (3) ‘‘It is good 
irrespective of any point of view for A to die,’’ which is necessarily 
false. Clearly the meanings of propositions (2) and (38) are very 
different from proposition (1), as well as from each other. The 


1The subjective meaning of the judgment, or that aspect of the meaning 
which is present in consciousness, is the proposition. 
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combination of words ‘‘It is good for A to die’’ by itself is a 
propositional function, not a proposition. It is meaningless unless 
some point of view is assumed. And assumptions of different 
points of view make different propositions out of it. It can never 
be properly regarded as one universally true proposition imply- 
ing the truth of all propositions which include it, but which in 
addition assume or specify different points of view. However, 
any one of these propositions, if true at all, will be universally 
true in the sense indicated above. The particularity of a good 
does not make the truth about it particular in the sense of being 
true from only one point of view. Nor does the universality of 
a truth about a good make the good universal in the sense of being 
good from all points of view.’ 

(3) Are good, duty, and moral authority in any sense objec- 
tive? If ‘‘objective’’ means that whatever is really good or best 
for any one, must be really good or best for all, then the good is 
not objective. If ‘‘objective’’ means that moral standards are 
rooted in some reality outside of human experience, they are not 
objective; for they are rooted in human experience. If ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ means that the good itself is an ontologically basic entity, 
as Plato thought, then moral authority is not objective. But if 
‘‘objective’’ means ‘‘non-fictitious,’’ then moral authority is ob- 
jective. Moral standards really exist and are rooted in real ex- 
periences of satisfaction. Whether a thing is good or not is a 
matter of fact which can usually be verified in time by experi- 
ence. A thing or event is not made good by somebody’s being of 
the opinion that it is good. It is made good by actually containing 
or causing satisfaction. And so far as it actually contains or 
causes dissatisfaction, it is bad. But obviously the objectivity of 
good, in this sense, is perfectly consistent with its individuality, 
subjectivity, and relativity, in the senses of these terms which I 
have already indicated apply to good, value, and duty. 

And there is one other sense in which some goods and some 
values may properly be called objective. If a good contains its 
own value within itself, so that its value is in se and is not relative 
to any outside point of view, then the thing is, in this sense, an 
objective good. Such a good would possess its value even if it 

2See Adler, M. J., A Dialectic of Morals, published by The Review of 
Politics, Notre Dame, Ind., 1941, pp. 24, 25, 28. Mr. Adler’s dialectic leads 


him to think that the truth about a relative good is relative, and that a good, 
the truth about which is universal, is itself universal in the sense of being good 
for everyone. 

8 Obviously I am in hearty agreement with most of the paper, ‘‘ ‘Objec- 


tivity’ in Value Judgments,’’ by Mr. P. B. Rice, this Journab, Vol. XL (1943), 
esp. pp. 10-14. 
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existed quite alone. Such a value would be called an intrinsic 
value, and such a good would be an intrinsic or an objective good. 
We have already seen that many such values and such goods exist. 
Most consciousness or experience is such a good. All experience 
possesses either intrinsic value or disvalue or both. That is, all 
experience is itself either satisfactory or unsatisfactory or both. 
All experience contains either positive feeling-tone or negative feel- 
ing-tone or a mixture of the two. These feelings are, respectively, 
as we have noted above, intrinsic value and disvalue. They are 
axiologically ultimate. And thus all experiences are either in- 
trinsic goods or intrinsic evils or both. And intrinsic goods and 
evils are, in a sense, objective goods and evils. 

But it should be obvious that the objectivity, in this sense, of 
intrinsic good is no denial of the individual subjectivity or rela- 
tivity of good, as we have defined these things. In this connection 
three principles stand out. (1) All intrinsic objective goods are 
also subjective so far as ‘‘subjective’’ implies being resident in 
individual minds with the possibility of variation from mind to 
mind. (2) Moreover all intrinsic objective goods are the individ- 
ual experiences in relation to which every extrinsically valuable 
thing external to them has its relative value. (3) Also the termi- 
nology of relativity applies properly to all intrinsic goods and 
values. Intrinsic goods do not have their intrinsic values irre- 
spectwe of any point of view, nor to all individual points of view, 
nor to any individual point of view except themselves. An in- 
trinsic good has its intrinsic value only in and to itself. It is 
intrinsically good only from its own point of view. Other points 
of view, that is, other people, may recognize the existence of the 
intrinsic value which it has, but it can not have this value to them. 
It can have extrinsic value to them, and it will do this, if it causes 
satisfaction in them; but this extrinsic value is a different value 
from its intrinsic one. Thus, though an intrinsic good is, in the 
sense indicated, an objective good, it is still, in another sense, sub- 
jective, and is just as individual as any relative good. 

So far the only illustration of conflict which I have used has 
been the conflict of society with a criminal bent on escaping. Many 
other instances could be noted where that which is really good for 
one is really bad for another. An outstanding case is the destruc- 
tion of native Indian society by the pioneers who brought west- 
ern civilization to America. The Indians were despoiled of most 
of their lands. Their health was in many cases ruined by alco- 
holism and siphilis. And for the most part their institutions, 
their morality, their morale, and their ancestral religions were 
undermined. The building of our great contemporary American 
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civilization has caused untold suffering and spiritual degradation 
to thousands of American natives. It was really bad for most of 
them. But it is really good for those of us who can enjoy it. 

Ultimate conflict is also very obvious in cases where one organ- 
ism eats another organism. Those who eat are pleased and nour- 
ished, and the process is usually good for them in the long run. | 
But it is bad for their victims. Man’s carnivorous propensities are 
not good for cattle, sheep, fish, or fowl. Also some species, like 
rattlesnakes and mosquitoes, poison other species. This is usually 
bad for the victim, but it is often beneficial for the one who does 
the poisoning, as a measure of self-defence or as a phase of the 
reproductive process. Thus the principles of ethical subjectivism 
and relativity are seen to apply universally to all conscious organ- 
isms. But the principles of ethical finality, universality, and ob- 
jectivity also apply to all of these, in senses which we have indi- 
cated above. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 
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The Machiavellians. Defenders of Freedom. JAMES BuRNHAM. 
New York: John Day Company. 1943. viii-+ 270 pp. $2.50. 


I have read several reviews of this book recently in newspapers 
and political journals, all of them more or less reflecting the dis- 
agreement and irritation of scandalized reviewers. They must 
have afforded the author great pleasure, for they showed that he 
had realized his aim. What other aim could he have had than to 
irritate? What he says is not new even for American readers, since 
all that he quotes from Dante, Machiavelli, Pareto, Mosca, Sorel, 
and Michels was known and even translated into English. Ameri- 
can readers who were not converted by imbibing at the original 
sources will not be converted by wetting their lips at this little 
fountain ; and the only original additions made by Mr. Burnham 
to the works quoted are a few irreverant comments on present 
American politics. In fact, his book opens with depreciatory re- 
marks on the Democratic Party’s platform in the presidential elec- 
tions of 1940 and closes with a series of impertinent remarks against 
Wallace, Roosevelt, and the New Deal. 

In this garb there is an exposition of the political thought of 
Dante, then, skipping two centuries, of Machiavelli, and then, skip- 
ping three centuries, of Mosca, Michels, Sorel, and Pareto, the 
Machiavellians. It might be called a course of lectures on Italian 
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political writers (such as Giuseppe Ferrari composed a century 
ago); for, despite their names and physical countries, Sorel was 
read, published, and admired more in Italy than in France, and 
Michels was a German emigrant who settled in Italy, taught and 
published there, and even became an Italian citizen. 

The book is therefore a curiosity, a kind of monstrosity, that is, 
a combination of things that do not go together, of political po- 
lemics and scientific material—a monstrosity with the head of 
Machiavelli, a tail of recent Italian Machiavellians, but without a 
body. Between Machiavelli and Pareto there lie not centuries of 
silence, but many discussions, polemics, confirmations, and appli- 
- cations. There were great interlocutors—Galiani, Cuoco, and 
Oriani; Vico, Fichte, and Hegel. The history of Machiavellianism 
has been written several times in our century, well in Germany, 
poorly in France, and with middling success in England and Italy, 
but never, I believe, in the United States. These may be facts 
known to Mr. Burnham, but if he knows then, he is negligent in 
keeping them from his public, to whom he presents these known 
facts as his discoveries; and if he does not know them, he ought not 
write of things with which he has only a fragmentary acquaintance. 

I do not like to treat somewhat severely a book that has two real 
merits: it is clear and it is courageous even to the point of imperti- 
nence. Burnham is certainly not courting popularity and among 
the other things that he has learned from his authors is the 
Machiavellian trait of telling the truth bitingly, a trait which is 
conspicuous in two of his writers. (Mosca and Michels are not 
‘“‘writers.’”) Science finds many ways of lording it over ig- 
norance, and we must admit that it seldom follows in the ways of 
kindness, sympathy, and tolerance. The ‘‘poor in spirit’’ were not 
in the good graces of Socrates, Galileo, or Marx. Machiavelli, Sorel, 
Pareto felt great disdain for those who failed to understand their 
principles and Mr. Burnham has not only accepted their systems 
but also a bit of their manner of writing, disdainful, subtle, and 
full of expressions which critics are happy to condemn as ‘‘cyni- 
eal,’’ thus avoiding the task of discussing them. Here we might 
observe that Mr. Burnham insists too much on the truth of doc- 
trines which he accepts. Truth is like one of those poisons that 
are salutary for patients in proper (usually minimal) doses, but 
that can be fatal when taken excessively. I think Mr. Burnham — 
abuses its use. 

The fundamental point of the book is new only for those who 
ignore completely the history of political thought; now-a-days 
even the pocket manuals teach that Machiavelli inaugurated the 
Science of politics when he separated it from ethics. On that basis 
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all concrete political thinking has rested even when it has denied 
Machiavellianism. -Machiavelli’s discovery was, like many great 
discoveries, really quite simple: the prerequisite for a science of 
politics is to separate it from ethics (‘‘to treat of states as they 
are and not as they should be’’)—about the same point that Galileo 
made when he established the science of the heavens by observing 
them as they are, not as they should be (not perfect in number 
or matter), and by studying their laws as independent of human 
destiny. In this sense Mr. Burnham is quite right when he rec- 
ognized a Machiavellian tradition in writers like Mosca, Pareto, 
Sorel, and Michels; there was in Italy a tradition of political real- 
ism. But could it not be said of any genuinely political (that 
is, realistic) writer that he is in the Machiavellian tradition? Why, 
for example, deny it to Treitschke or to the Taine who wrote Les 
Origines? Mr. Burnham confuses ‘‘the science of politics’’ with 
‘‘scientific politics’’; that is, he confuses the very foundation of 
all political reflection with one of the most utopian tumors that 
ever filled human skulls devoid of brains. ‘‘The science of poli- 
tics’? means a knowledge of what politicians do; ‘‘scientific poli- 
tics’’ would be a politics based on reason or science, which would 
be absurd enough to deserve the sarcasms of those Machiavellians 
and Paretos whom Burnham admires and wants us to admire. 
The reason is very simple. The act of thought which grasps poli- 
tics is not the same act that carries on politics. Here there is the 
same difference that there is between a woman who is capable of 
making a child but ignorant of physiology, and a physician who 
can not make a child but knows better how they are made than 
does the ignorant woman who makes them. Who knows what a 
monstrous birth would come forth if political scientists should try 
to create a ‘‘scientific politics.’’ 

Hence Mr. Burnham’s disdain for politicians is without justi- 
fication. They know how to use the ‘‘myths’’ that move men. 
They create, consciously or unconsciously, those words, formulas, 
and aims which when coldly examined by Mr. Burnham appear 
empty and false, unrealizable and absurd, but which have the 
power of moving men, making them hope and believe, carrying 
them onto fields of battle and driving them even to what Machia- 
velli regards as their greatest sacrifice, to give up their property. 
Politicians make politics, and historians understand it; politicians 
often do not know what they are doing, or at least do not under- 
stand completely its significance; historians understand it, see its 
results, and see how its effects are almost always different from 
what the practical politician intended, but they would be unable 
to arouse a single member of the delicate organism of human s0- 
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ciety to achieve a small part of the results achieved by the poli- 
tician. In short, the politician is an artist and the historian is a 
critic; and God save us from the symphonies, poems, paintings, 
and architecture of critics! 

Mr. Burnham says quite rightly that in order to understand 
politics one must distinguish between logical motives and illogical, 
and that constitutions are meaningless and political programs 
make no sense as logical constructions. But imagine what would 
happen without their fantastic power! Men sacrifice ‘themselves, 
work, suffer, pay taxes not for logical motives, but for illogical. 
On this point Mr. Burnham is emphatic, but he fails to under- 
stand it fully when he talks of ‘‘scientific politics.’’ A ‘‘scientific 
politics’ is a contradiction, a fish out of water, a woods without 
shade. Politics means illusions; science means tearing down il- 
lusions. The scientist (or better, in our case, the historian) must 
not meddle in the politician’s business, but must be content to see 
whether he conducts it well, that is, whether he attains real results 
and which real results he attains. Anything more, any imperti- 
nence and criticism, is going beyond his proper business. 

I offer another objection to this book—the schematic manner 
of presenting the thought of Machiavelli and of the Machiavellians 
nearer to us. I don’t mean that it is not clear; it is clear at the 
expense of truth. Neither Machiavelli himself nor the four 
Machiavellians treated by Mr. Burnham are constructed in this 
fashion. The portraits of his gallery are not of living beings, 
but of systems. He has picked the fruits, cut the blossoms, 
trimmed the foliage, and lopped off a branch here and there, and 
then exhibits them as ‘‘the Machiavelli family.’’ The five trees 
are similar because they have been trimmed; they really differed 
considerably. The little ones have been enlarged, the great ones 
reduced. One was hot and another was cold. One hoped, an- 
other despaired. One had an influence on the history of his 
country, the others remained on the library shelves. The four 
Machiavellians, Pareto, Mosca, Sorel, and Michels, were different 
in size, race, type, and appearance. To unite them one must re- 
duce them to skeletons; then they look somewhat alike. | 

Machiavelli was not only a scientist of politics, he was a moralist . 
—a moralist of ‘‘this world here below’’ as opposed to the Christian 
“‘world beyond.’? He was convinced that man, being wicked by 
nature, attains moral nobility only by sacrificing himself for ‘‘the 
common good,’’ the state. Machiavelli cherished an ascetic, mili- 
tary, militant conception of politics and a solemn, heroic vision 
of human history, where the dominant values are not those of 
the Christian religion but those of modern civilization (labor, 
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struggle, glory). Sorel was a kind of prophet, apocalyptic, con- 
fused, mysterious, throwing light here and there among the shad- 
ows. I’m not even sure that he can be called a Machiavellian; or 
rather, he was a Machiavellian only in the sense that Vico was one. 
He stemmed directly from Vico, whom he often quoted and ad- 
mired. His ethical theory of history assigned a heroic and crea- 
tive réle to minorities—and such minorities! The minorities of 
the chaste, pure, anti-politicians, intolerant, faithful—it is they 
who, according to Sorel, make those breaks in history that are called 
‘*revolutions:”’ 

I am afraid that Mr. Burnham does not have a good grasp of 
Sorel’s doctrine of the myth; he has ‘‘ Pareto-ized’’ it and, if I may 
be pardoned a play on the word, has ‘‘paralyzed’’ it. Sorel be- 
lieved that myths were the idea-forces of history. For example, 
to the primitive Christians the coming of the kingdom of God on 
earth was an unrealized, unrealizable ‘‘myth’’; but within three 
centuries it created Christendom. The general strike was, for 
Sorel, an unrealizable myth, but also the creator of proletarian 
heroism, which could destroy the bourgeois and plutocratic society 
that he despised and detested because it was based on ‘‘real’’ or 
commercial values. 

Pareto stands in relation to him much as Voltaire did to Rous- 
seau—contemporaries but opposed. Pareto was an aristocrat, 
founder of a mathematical economics which is intelligible only to 
those who are familiar with algebraic concepts. Otherwise he was 
chiefly given to raillery, very good at uncovering the contradiction 
in politicians, at ridiculing the dreams of humanitarians, and at 
combatting the petty tyrannies of sexual puritans. His socio- 
logical doctrines were not worth a cent compared with his ironical 
skirmishes. And of all his non-economic books the best part is not 
the elephantine text, but the serpentine footnotes; not the plan of 
the work, which is sterile, but the observations which are always 
incisive and wicked, brilliant and pungent, illuminating and de- 
structive. 

From Sorel and Pareto, each of whom was a towering peak in 
his mountain-range, there is a long descent to the modest altitudes 
of Senator Mosca and Professor Michels, rounded off by practical 
politics and university life. Not inspired, their voluminous, work- 
manlike works contain many useful corollaries and interesting ap- 
plications ; of their style one can say nothing, since they had none. 

I have mentioned above the curious leap which Mr. Burnham 
makes from Machiavelli to the most recent writers, from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century. Even if he did not intend to give 
us a history of Machiavellianism, he might at least have recognized 
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that before Mosca and Pareto there had been active Machiavel- 
lians whose teachings, whether expressed con spirito in the man- 
ner of Pareto or whether expounded systematically in the manner 
of Mosca, can hold their own well by the side of these contem- 
poraries and which contain a very considerable contribution toward 
understanding the rules of political conduct. I can not expound 
as I would like to the theories of the abbott, Galiani, who in the 
middle of the eighteenth centry declared himself to be an apostle 
of ‘‘machiavélisme pur, sans mélanges, cru, vert, dans toute son 
aprété’’; but I can not help citing a few maxims of Vincenzo 
Cuoco, who was the first to revive and understand Machiavellian- 
ism at the dawn of the nineteenth century. It seems to me that his 
thoughts on constitutions might well have been included in the list 
of propositions with which Mr. Burnham has attempted to synthe- 
size the doctrines of Machievellianism. Here are a few: 


Constitutions are similar to clothes; each individual and each age of each 
individual must have his own, and if you transfer one to another it won’t fit. 
There is no suit of clothes, however ill proportioned, that could not find a de- 
formed man to fit it; but if you want to make a single pattern for all men 
.- you will always find the majority of men too tall, too short, too thin, too 
heavy, and none can use your clothes. 

Constitutions must be made for men as they are and eternally will be, full 
of vices, full of errors; for it is just as plausible that they will leave their 
customs, which I regard as their second natures, to follow your institutions, 
which I believe to be arbitrary and variable, as it would be for a shoemaker 
to try to trim the foot to a shoe which he had made too short. When a con- 
stitution does not succeed, I always blame the legislator, as when a shoe does 
not fit I blame the shoemaker. 

To seek to reform everything is to seek to destroy everything. To imagine 
a constitution that would serve wise men is to imagine a constitution for those 
who need none and to neglect those who do need it. 


These maxims were written by Cuoco a propos the French Revo- 
lution, but they can stand today. 

Lastly I regret not seeing in the book at least a mention of 
Benedetto Croce, a Machiavellian who has given Machiavelli’s 
thought its most rigorous philosophical justification. Cuoco, to be 
sure, has not been translated into English, but Croce has. Croce, 
even in his present liberal trend, has not abandoned the idea that 
the state is force and that politics is always to be distinguished 
from morals, since it is a struggle for power. He has made this 
idea basic for his economic theory. It may be that many are in- 
clined to discount this aspect of Croce’s thought and to praise him 
while condemning Machiavelli; but Mr. Burnham should not have 
overlooked it. 


GIusEPPE PREZZOLINI 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought. Victor Lyte Downe Lu. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1942. xi-+ 103 pp. 
$1.50. 


The little volume which contains the Bohlen lectures delivered 
in 1941 at the Philadelphia Divinity School is apparently intended 
as a kind of counterpart to Dean Inge’s The Platonic Tradition in 
English Religious Thought (1926). The author begins with some 
general considerations on theology and on the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, and then gives a brief survey of Anglican theological litera- 
ture from the Reformation to the present time. He shows an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the theological writers, but his philosophical 
interest is limited, and his information about Aristotle and the 
earlier history of Aristotelianism is rather vague and scanty. The 
lectures are badly organized, and he gives hardly more than some 
biographical data on the authors, a statistics of their quotations 
from Aristotle, and a few of their supposedly Aristotelian state- 
ments and ideas. For a more conclusive evaluation of the Aristo- 
telian influence, it would be necessary to consider those statements 
and quotations in their context and to determine their relative im- 
portance as compared with other, competing influences. 

In spite of these obvious deficiencies, the book makes a valuable 
contribution to the study of intellectual history. It has become 
increasingly evident that the founders of modern philosophy, such 
as Descartes, Spinoza, and Hobbes, were in many respects de- 
pendent upon the medieval Aristotelian tradition, and that this 
dependency was even stronger among the numerous minor think- 
ers of their time. The obvious explanation of this situation lies 
in the fact that the curriculum of the universities and colleges con- 
tinued to be dominated by Aristotle far into the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Recently, valuable studies have thrown some 
light on this late Aristotelianism of the schools, especially in Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy. As far as I am aware, no similar study 
has been undertaken for England so far. Mr. Dowdell’s book 
hence is a first step in the right direction, and it also contains a 
great number of names and references unfamiliar to the average 
student of the history of philosophy. It would be greatly desir- 
able that Mr. Dowdell himself or some other scholar should con- 
tinue to study the history of English Aristotelianism in a more 
thorough and comprehensive manner.: So far, only the influence of 
the Poetics, and perhaps of the Rhetoric, has been traced to any 
considerable extent. 


P. O. K. 
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The Great Learning and the Mean-in-Action. E.R. HuaHes. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 1943. xi+ 176 pp. $2.00. 


The author’s manifold purposes tumble over each other in this 
brief volume. He presents new translations in order to make fa- 
mous old texts more easily read and understood. He speculates 
in a convincing way about the influence these texts may have had 
on the thinking of certain influential Western thinkers—and 
through them certain areas of philosophical thought. He sketches 
briefly the through-the-ages influence of these texts on the Chinese 
way of life and shows that they still provide the formula for mod- 
ern political expressions. He takes the opportunity to discuss the 
society in which the texts were produced and also the probable 
authors. And with it all he manages to given an incidental exposi- 
tion of what he believes religion to be—‘ what a man or a nation 
does, not what he thinks or feels.’’ Perhaps another end is served 
by showing that Chinese life is democratic in purpose and that the 
Chinese people accepted the sentiments of these works, making 
them classics, while rejecting the totalitarian-in-spirit works of 
other great Chinese thinkers of that early period. There are doubt- 
less other less prominent purposes satisfied by this volume which 
the reviewer has not succeeded in perceiving. 

There are few dull pages for one who is interested in the genius 
of Chinese life. The translations are good and the style is easier 
to take than some of the previous and more ponderous renditions. 
For philosophers the chief interest will lie in his speculations on 
the influence of Chinese thought on such men as Leibniz and Rous- 
seau and in his discussion of the developing Chinese schools of 
thought. He believes that it was through Leibniz and Rousseau 
more than through any others that Chinese philosophy came as 
far as it did into European thought. Certain striking likenesses 
in the thinking of these two men with Chinese thought are pointed 
out. Nowhere does he become bold enough to say that certain 
doctrines of Leibniz or of Rousseau were directly dependent upon 
the Oriental writers. But he does say that the likenesses are so 
remarkable in their different settings that reasonable inferences can 
be drawn. Scholars in the field will doubtless challenge some of 
the author’s conclusions. 

At any rate this volume represents a great deal of hard work 
well done and it should prove to be a useful addition to the libraries 
of those working in Chinese philosophy. 

K. P. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Executive Council of the American Society for Aesthetics 
met at the Columbia University Faculty Club on May 23, 1943, 
and completed the formal organization of the Society by adopting 
a constitution. Copies of this will be sent to all members. After 
the Council meeting, about thirty other members living in or near 
New York assembled to talk over plans for future activities, in- 
cluding an eastern regional division for discussion groups. Pub- 
lication plans and various privileges for members were outlined. 

Two types of membership were established: active and associ- 
ate. The latter is open without restriction to all who are interested 
in theoretical studies of the arts and related fields. The former is 
restricted to persons actively working along these lines, who have 
demonstrated mature ability and achievement therein. Annual 
dues for either type are three dollars, and applications for mem- 
bership or information are to be sent to the secretary-treasurer. 

The aim of the Society was stated as ‘‘promoting study, re- 
search, discussion, and publication in aesthetics.’’ ‘‘ Aesthetics’’ 
is understood to include ‘‘all studies of art and related types of 
experience from a philosophical, psychological, scientific, historical, 
critical, or educational point of view, with emphasis on general 
aspects and interrelations.’’ The term ‘‘art’’ is to include all the 
arts—fine and applied; visual, literary, and musical, theater, dance 
and film, as well as painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

Officers and members of the Council are as follows: President: 
Thomas Munro, The Cleveland Museum of Art; Vice-president: 
Van Meter Ames, University of Cincinnati; Secretary-treasurer: 
Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
George Boas, Curt J. Ducasse, Irwin Edman, Katharine Gilbert, 


Theodore M. Greene, Stephen C. Pepper, Carroll C. Pratt, Ralph 
B. Winn. 
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